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His choruses were already In wan¬ 
ing. There was the Sultan's body¬ 
guard In gold-lnced turtians. the mer¬ 
chants of the bazaars In red fezzes and 
gowns of flowing silk, the Malay sail¬ 
ors In blue, the black native police in 
scarlet, the ladies of the harems closely 
veiled and cloaked, the market women 
In a single garment of orange, or scar¬ 
let. or purple, or of all three, and the 
happy, hilarious Zanzibari boys In the 
color God gave them. 

His comic opera lacked only a hero¬ 
ine and the lore Interest. 


When he met Mrs. Adair he found 
both. Polly Adair, as every one who 
dared to do so preferred to call her, 
was. like himself, an American and. 
though absurdly young, a widow. In 
the States aho would have been called 
an extremely pretty girl. In a commu¬ 
nity where the few dozen white women 
had wilted and faded In the fierce sun 
of the equator, and where the rest of 
the women were Jet black except 
lheir teeth, which were dyed an allur¬ 
ing purple, Polly Adnlr was as besu- 
tlful ns a June morning At least. 


W HEN his hunting trip in 
Uganda wits over. Heming¬ 
way shipped his specimens 
and weapons direct from 
Mombasa to New York, hut he lilm- 
stlf Journeyed south ovsr the few 
miles that stretched to Zanzibar. 

On the morning he arrived he r.ad 
Called upon Harris, his Consul, to in¬ 
quire about the hotel: and that even¬ 
ing Harris had returned his call and 
introduced him at the club. 

One of the men there asked Hem¬ 
ingway what brought him to Africa, 
and when he answered simply and 
truthfully ihut he had come to shoot 
big game. It was as though he had 
sa d something clever, and every one 
smiled. On the way buck to the hotel, 
as they felt their way through the 
narrow slits In the wall that served as 
streets, he asked the Consul why every 
one had smiled. 

The Consul laughed evasively. 

“it s a local Juke." ho explained. “A 
lot of men come here for reasons l.e«t 
kept to themselves, and they all say 
s/hat you said, that they've come 
shoot 1.1 b game. It s grown to bo a 
polite way of telling a man It Is nine 
of his business." 

"Rut 1 didn’t mean It thnt way.” pro¬ 
tested Hemingway, ”t really have 
been after big game for the last eight 
months." 

In the tone one uses to quiet a 
child, the consul answered soothingly. 

"'Of course," lie assented—"of course 
you have." But to keep Hemlnirw.iy 
from Involving himself deeper he 
hinted tactfully: "Maybe they noticed 
you came ashore with only one steamer 
trunk and no gun casoa.-' 

"Oil, that’s easily explained." laughed 

Hemingway. "My heavy luggage"- 

The Consul had reached his hqusc- 
"Pleaze don't explain to me," he 
begged. "It's quite unnecessary Down 
here we’re so darned glad to see any 
white man that we don’t ask anything 
of him except that he won’t hurry 
away.” 

"All right 1” Hemingway exclaimed. 
"X’l! promise not to bore you with my 
post, and I agree to be Judged by Zan¬ 
zibar suimlards.” 

Hemingway kept bis promise. Of liis 
past he made a |»olnt never to speak. 
Of the fact that a college was named 
after Ills grandfather and that on his 
father’s railroad ho could travel 
through many Slates, he was dis¬ 
creetly silent. 


so Hemingway thought. 

He met her, three days after his ar¬ 
rival, at Hie residence of the British 
Agent and Consul aener.il, where Lndy 
Firth was giving tea to the six nurses 
front the English hospital and to all 
the other respectable members of Zan¬ 
zibar society. 

"My husband’s typist.’ saw ,, rr 
ladyship ns she helped H. mlugwmy to 
tea. "Is a compatriot of you™. Hhc’r 
rueh a nice gell; not a b|i aD 

American. I don't know what I’d do 
in this awful plaeo without her I'rom. 


| IIHIlWIdrt 


T HE men of Zanzibar asked no 
questions. That Hemingway 
coifld Play a stlfr game of ten¬ 
nis. a stiller game of poker, 
and. on the piano, songs from homo 
was to them sufficient recommenda¬ 
tion, in a week he had become one of 
Hie most popular members ot Zanzi¬ 
bar society. Hemingway found himself 
reaching oul to grasp the warmth of 
the place as a flower turns to the sun 
He found It like being perpetually in 
a comic opera and playing a part In 
one. For only the scenic artist would 
dare to putnt Ilduses in such yellow, 
pink, and ooball-blue; only u “pro¬ 
ducer'’ would have conceived coatumrs 
so mad and so magnificent. Instinc¬ 
tively he cast the people of Zanzibar 
in the conventional roles of musical 
cottyy. ^ _ 


“I SAW MRS. ADAIR CREEP OUT OF FEARING'S HOUSE. SAW HIM WALK WITH HER TO THE CATE, 
SAW HIM IN THE SHADOW OF-THE BUSHES TAKF t-J* IN HIS ARMS. AND SAW TH^t KISS." v 
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tor me." she beggod tragically. "you 
will not oak her to marry you?’ 1 
Hemingway promised, 

•■nrcniise nil the men do," sighed 
Lady Firth, "nnd I never know what 
morning one of the wretches wop'i 
curry her off to a home of her own. 
Ami then what would become of me? 
Men life so selfish! If yon must (fill 
In love," suggested her ladyship, 
“promise me you will fall In love 
with”—aim iwused Innocently and 
raised baby-blue eyes. In a habytlk* 
Mare—“with Homo one elsc." 

Again Hemingway promised. Ho 
bowed gallantly. “That Will be unite 
eusy,’ 1 he said. 

ller ladyship smiled, but 1 tenting - 
wuy did not sue Hie smile. He was 
looking past her nt n girl (rom home. 

* who carnc across the terrace carrying 
In her hand a stenographer'* note- 
hook. 

L U>Y FfttHII followed Hie direc¬ 
tion of his eyes and saw the 
look in them She exclaimed 
with dismay: 

•'Already! Already lie deserts me. 
even before the ink Is dry on the 
paper.” 

She drew the note-book front Mrs 
Adair’s lingers nnd dropped It tinder 

the tea-table. 

•Letter* must wait, ms child." she 
declared. 

"Uut Sir George"—protested me 
girl. 

•'Sir George most wall. too. couiiu- 
uid his wife; "'ho Foreign Oltlce 
must wait. Urn British Empire must 
w lilt uiilll you h»ve had your ten” 

The girl laughed helplessly. As 
though assured her fellow countryman 
would comprehend, she turned to him. 

They're so’exactly llko what you 
want them to .he.” she said—“I mean 
about their tea!" 

Hemingway smiled buck with such 
Intimate understanding that l.ndy 
Firth gluneed up Inquiringly 

•’Have you met Mrs. Adair alreadyT” 
■he asked. 

••No." said Hemingway, 'hut I have 
£->bc.‘(i trying to meet her for thirty 
years.” 

Perplexed. tho Englishwoman 
frowned, und then, wllh delight at her 
own perspicuity, Inughcd aloud. 

"I know,” she cried, "in your coun¬ 
try you arc whftt they call n •hustler’! 
Is that right?" She waved them away. 

The young people stretched out lo 
long wicker chslrs *u the shade Of a 
tree covered with purple flowers. On 
« perch lit one side of them an orang¬ 
outang In a steel belt was combing 
the whiskers of her Infant daughter; 
nt their feet what looked like two 
chow puppies, but which happened 10 
hi I July Firth's pi t lions, were chew 
Ing inch other's toothless gums; and 
in the lmmcdlute foreground the hos¬ 
pital nurse* were defying the sun ul 
tennis while Ihe Multan's band played 
selections from a Onlety success of 
many years In tho past. Willi these 
surroundings it was difficult to talk of 

home. 

F ill Hie reusoiunnready stated, ‘t 

amused llenilngwiiy to voluu 

leer no confidence*. On accounr 
of what that same evening 
Harris told film- >f Mrs. Adair, lie asked 
none. _ 

Thu discovery that on meeting a 
woman for the first time ho still could 
be so boyishly sml Ingenuously moved 
greatly pleased him. It wan a most de¬ 
lightful secret. So he acted on llio 
principle that when a ninn Immensely 
admire* a woman and wishes to con¬ 
ceal that fact from ovary one else be 
can be*l do so by declaring his admira¬ 
tion in the frankest und most open 
manner. After the leu party, an Harris 
himself sat In the Consulate, he so ex- 
Preused himself. 

"What an extraoidlnurity nice girl," 
be exclaimed, "is that Mrs. Adair! 
“How ever did, rt woman like tHot comu 
to be in a place llko this?" 

1! seemed to llvmlngway Unit at tho 
mention of Mrs, Adair* name he hn.1 
found Harris menially on guard. 

••Khe Just dropped In here one day,' 
-■aid Harris, "from no place In particu¬ 
lar Personally. 1 u!way- have Hmughi 
from heaven." 

"ny u good hdilress." cold Iteming 

WSJ 


"It eoepi* to. suit her." the Commi 
agreed. “Anyway. If ahe doeanf come 
from there, that's where she's going - 
just on account of Ihe good she's done 
no while she’s been hero. She arrived 
four months ago with a typewriting 
machine and letters to me from our 
Consuls In Cape Town and Durban. 
She had dftns some typewriting for 
•hem. It seems that after her hrisband 
died, a few months after they were 
married, she learned to make her living 
by typewriting. She worked too hard 
and broke down, and the doctor said 
she must go to hot countries, thi 
“holler the better." flo she's worked 
her way half around the world type¬ 
writing. “ihe worked chiefly for her 
own Consuls or for tho American com¬ 
mission house*. Sometimes she stayed 
a month, sometime* only over one 
steamer day. Hut when she got here 
Lady Firth took such a fancy’to her 
that sho made Sir George engage her a-. 
Ills private secretary, amt she's been 
here eveh since." 

I N a community so small as was thni 
of Zanzibar the while resklent* 
»nw one another every day. and 
within a week Hemingway had met 
Mrs, Adair many Umcs. 

Hemingway had no work to occupy 
his time, and he placed II unreservedly 


at Ihe disposition of his countrywoman 
In doing so It oould not be said Him 
Mu. Adair encouraged hint. 

<X the little colony. Arthur Fcarln • 
was the man of whom Hemingway hail 
aecn the least Ukr hhnaelf. Fearing 
was an American, young, und u bache¬ 
lor, but. very much unlike Hemlngwa/. 
it hermit and a recluse. 

Two years before bo luttl come to 
Zanzibar. Hr conferred with ttie Con¬ 
suls, the responsible merchants, tho 
partners in the prosperous t raffing 
house*. After a month of “looking 
around” he had purchased outright Hi* 
good will and stock of one of the oldest 
of the i oimnlhelon house*. and froon 
showed tiimseir In be ft iiiont capable 
man of biiMllieSe. But, although every 

one whs frleinllj to him. lie made no 
friend* 

Ii was only iliei ihe unlvul »r Mr* 


Adair that ha consented to *how him¬ 
self. In the presence of others ha atlll 
was shy. gravely polite, and speaking 
but little and never of himself; but 
wllh Mrs. Adair Ills shynexs seemed to 
leave him. laidy Firth decided that If 
tier companion and protegee must 
marry she should marry Fearing. He 
was one of the pillars of Zanzibar so¬ 
ciety. The trading house he had pur¬ 
chased under his alert direction was 
making a lumover equal lo that of any 
of Its rlvalJ. Personally, Fearing was a 
most desirable catch. He was well man¬ 
nered. well read, of good appearance, 
stedtty and of Impeccable morals. 

O And that tho obstacle in the 
path of hi* true love was a 
man greatly relieved Heming¬ 
way. He had feared that what 
wh* in the thoughtn of Mrs. Adair wns 
I he memory of her dead husband. . 

The presence of a living rival In no 
way discouraged him. It only was Polly 
Adair who discouraged him. All that 
un Idle young man in love, aided nnd 
abetted by Imagination und un un¬ 
limited letter of credit, could do Hem¬ 
ingway did. lint to no cud. 

The treasures be dug out of the 
bazaars and presented to her, as 
trinkets he happened at tlmt moment 
to tlnd tn his pocket*, were admired 


her at their own very great vines, 
und returned as having linen offer- a 
her only to examine. f 

“It Is for your sister at home. I blip 
pose," she prompted. "It's quite lovely 
Thank you for letting me see It." 

Hemingway remarked grimly as he 
put bark a mark pearl Into Ills pocket: 

•'At this rate sister will be mighty 
glad lo see me when 1 get homo. It 
seems almost u pity I haven't got a 
sister." 

The girl answered only with u grave 
smile. Who ndmlred n polo pony that 
hml born Imported for the sUifal* of t!i» 
boy Sultan. Hut next morning Hem¬ 
ingway became lb* owner of Ii and 
proudly lode It lo the agency. Ijity 

Kirlh unit Holly Adair walked out to 
meet him arm In arm. but there cany 
iqto Ihe eyes of Ihe secretary n look 
Hint showed Hemingway that, before It 


bad been proffered, bis gift homo had 
been rejected. Ha anted promptly. 

-'Hady Firth," he oak), "you've been 
so awfully kind to me, made thta plaee 
*o like.* home to me, that I want you 
to put this mare in your stable." 

I-ndy Firth bad no scruples. In five 
minutes she had accepted, had clapped 
a saddle on her rich gift and waa can¬ 
tering joyously- down the Pearl Road. 

Polly Adair looked nfier her with an 
expression lliat was distinctly wistful. 
Hemingway ijtld: 

"I’m glad you are sorry. 1 hop* 
every lime you see that pony you'll be 
sorry, because you have been unkind." 

"But you know perfectly well." she 
smiled at him rcajuuringly, "that tho 
reason I do nol take your wonderful 
gift* Isn't because I don't want them: 
but It's because I don't deserve them, 
because i pan give you nothing In re¬ 
turn." 

•'.Vs the copy-book nays." returned 
Hemingway, "'the pleasure Is In the 
giving.' And lo pretend that you give 
mo nothing, that Is ridiculous! Why. 
every minute you give me something,” 
he exclaimed. ''Just to see you. Just to 
know you are alive. Just to be certain 
when 1 turn In hi night that when the 
world wake* up again you will still bo 
a part of It; that Is what you give me. 
And Ii* name Is—Happiness!" 

H KB eyes were filled with sudden 
tears, und so wonderful won 
the light In thorn that for one 
inad moment Hemingway 
thought they were tear* ol happiness 
llut the light died, and he saw lo hi* 
dismay that ahe was most miserable. 

The girl moved ahead of him lo Hie 
c!l(T which overhung tho harbor nnd the 
Indian Ocean. Her eyes were tilled with 
i rouble. 

"I am glad you fold me." »hc sold, 
'i have been afraid It was coming. I 
hied lo stop you l «.,« rude nnd un¬ 
kind"— 

"Tou certainly were." Hemlngwcy 
agreed, cheerfully. “And the more you 
would have nothing to do wllh me tho 
more I admired you. And then I 
learned to love you. It seems now us 
though l bad ulwayz known and always 
loved you. And now i til-* is what p 
are going lo do." 

He wouldn't lei her speak. He rushed 
on precipitately. 

"Wo are first going up lo Ihe house 
lo get your typewriting machine, and we 
will bring It back here and hurl It a* 
fur ns we can off thin cliff. 1 wunt lo 
see Hi* splash! I want to hear It gmasii 
when it nits that rock. It has been my 
worst enemy. You have been Its slave; 
now I nm going lo be your slave. You 
have onh to nib llio lamp and tiling* 
will luipncii. And because I've told you 
nothing about myself you imistni HUnk 
• hnt the money that holps to make 
them happen is 'tainted.' n Isn't. Nor 
nm t. nor niy father, nor my father's 
falher. I am nuking you lo marry a 
perfectly respectable y oung man. And, 
when you do"— 

Again he rushed on Impetuously: 
•AVe will «il| away across that ocean 
to wherever you will luke me. To Cey¬ 
lon and Toklo und Him Francisco, to 
Naples and New York, to Greece and 
Athens. They aro all near. They nr* 
all your*. Will you accept them ami 
me?” He smiled appealingly, but most 
miserably. For In her eyes he h id 
road, even ns lie spoke, her refusal of 
himself. When he caused speaking the 
girl answered: 

"If 1 say that what you tell me make* 
m* proud, I am saying too little. Hu; 
what you ask—whnt jnu suggest. I* 
impossible." | 

"You don’t like me?” said Hondo:;- 
way. 

*T Hke you very much," relumed tho 
girl, "and If I don't seem unhappy that 
It can't be. It Is because I always have 
known It can't be. T cannot tell you 
the reason," she said, •'because It doe* 
not concern only myself." 

"If you mean you care for som- on> 
••Ute." pleaded Hemingway, "that doe* 
not frighten me at ull. For you," no 
boasted. "I would go down into the 
grave a* deep a* any man. I know 
what I offer. 1 know f love you as no 
other man"- 

The girl tanked away from him a* 
■ hough ho laid struck her. "You must 
nol nay that.” she commanded. "It U 
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nival I 1 cannot marry—you, or nay 
one. I—1 have promised I am not 
free." 

"Nothin* In the world la final," re¬ 
turned . Hemingway eharply, “except 
death-" Ha raised hla bat and. as 
though to leave her. moved away. Ho 
felt that for the present to continue 
might lose him the chance to fight 
again. But, to deliver an ultimatum, 
he turned hack. 

”Aa long ns you are alive, and I am 
alive." he told her, "all things are pos¬ 
sible. I didn't give up hope, I don't 
give up you." • 

The girl exclaimed with a gesture of 
despair: 

"You won't understand that I am 
speaking the truth. You arc right that 
things can change the future, but 
nothing can chenge the ps.it. Can't you 
understand that?' 

"What do I care for the post?" cried 
the young man scornfully. "I know 
only one thing—two thinge; that I love 
you nnd that, until you love me, I nm 
going to make your life hell!” 

For on Instant she let him clasp 
her hands In both of his. 

Something in hur (ace caused his 
heart to leap. But he was too wise to 
speak. 

"She is engaged to Fearing!" he told 
himself. "She Iihb promised to marry 
Fearing! She think* that It I* too late 
to consider another man!" The pros¬ 
pect of a fight for the woman lie loved 
thrilled him greatly. 

H emingway at the emmet houi 
betook himself to the Con¬ 
sulate. At that hour It had 
become his custom to visit hla 
fellow countryman nnd with hint share 
the gossip of the day and such u cock- 
tall 01 only a fellow countryman could 
compose, latter ho was to dine at the 
house of the Ivory Company and. ai 
his heart never ceased telling him, Mm. 
Adair also was to be present. 

"It will be n very pleasant party," 
said Harris. "They gave me a bid. too. 
but It's steamer day to-morrow and I've 
got to get my mall ready for the boat 
Mm. Adair Is to bo there." 

lit Mrs. Adulr. Harris always spoke 
with reverent enthusiasm, and the man 
who loved her delighted to listen. But 
this time Harris disappointed him. 

"And Fearing, too." he added. 

The conjunction of the two nitme-i 
surprised Hemingway, but lie made no 
sign. 

Harris began to pace the room. 
"There's no one.” he complnlned sud¬ 
denly, "so popularly unpopular oh the 
man who butti In. I know thut, but 
still I've always taken his side. I've 
always been for him." He halted and 
frowned down upon Ills guest 

"Suppose." he begun nggresslvoly. “1 
see a man driving bis car over a cllif. 
If 1 tell bun that roud will take him 
over a cliff, the worst Hint con happen 
to me Is to be told to mind fny own 
business, and I can always answer 
back. 'I was only trying to help you.' If 
I don't speak, the man breaks his neck 
Between the two. It seems to me. soonci 
Unin have any one's life on my bands. 
I'd rather be told to mind my business." 

Hemingway's, expression was dis¬ 
tinctly disapproving, but. undismayed 
the Consul continued: 

"Now. »'e all know that this morning 
you gave ituil polo pony to Uul) Firth, 
and one of us guesses that you*Tir*t 
offered it to some one else, who refused 
tt. One of us thinks that very soon, to¬ 
morrow. or even to-night, you may 
offer that same person something worth 
more lh>n4 polo pony, nnd that If she 
refuses that it is going to hurt you fo 
the rest of your life." 

H emingway shot «t ids friend 
a glance of warning. In hast-, 
Harris continued: 

"I know." he protested, uu 

swerlng the look. "I Blow that Mils In 
where Mr. Bflttinsky ts told to mind his 
business. But I'm going right on. I'm 
going to state a theory, and let you 
draw your own deductions." 

He slid Into n chulr, nnd across the 
table fasten ad his eye* on those of his 
friend. Undismayed, but with a wry 
eralle of dislike, Hemingway stared llx- 
edly back at him. 

"What." remanded Harris. "Is the 
first rule In detective work?" 

Hemingway let the Consul answer 
his own question. 

"It Is to follow the woman." declared 
Harris "And. accordingly. what should 
be the first precaution of a man mAklng 
his getaway? To see that the woman 
dons not follow. But suppose wo are 
dealing with a fugitive of esperlul In¬ 
telligence, with « criminal who ban im¬ 
agination and brains? Ho might fix it 
no that the woman could follow him. 
he might plan it so that no one would 
suspect. Shu might arrive at his hid¬ 
ing place only after many months. onV 
after each hod made separately n long 
circuit of the globe, only utter n jour¬ 
ney with a plausible and legitimate ob¬ 
ject. And, as strangers under the 
eyes of others, they would become 
acquainted, would gradually grow more 


friendly, until at lost people would sayi 
Those two mean to make a match of 
It.' And then, one day. openly. In the 
light of all men. with the aid of the 
law and the church, they would re¬ 
sume those relatione that existed before 
the man ran away and the woman fol¬ 
lowed." 

There was a short silence, 

Hemingway broke It In a lone tlml 
would accept no denial. 

"You can't talk like that to ms." 
he cried. "What do you mean?" 

The Consul regarded him with grave 
aollaitude. His look was one of real 
affection, and, although 1 . 1 * tone held 
the absolute finality of the family phy- 
ddan who delivers a sentence of death, 
he apoke with gentleness and regret 
"I mean." ho said, “that Mrs. Adair U 
not a widow; that the man she epeaks 
of as her late husband is Fearing!” 

Hemingway tried to ndjust his mind 
lo the calamity. But hla mind refused. 

F ROM hho hartxir Hemingway 
heard the raucous whistle of the 
liner signalling her entrance. 
Hemingway tried to urge him¬ 
self .to believe there hod been some hid¬ 
eous. absurd error. But In answer 


not blaming you! I'd l>e proud of the 
ohance to do off much. I asked because 
I'd like to go away thinking she's con¬ 
tent, thinking she's happy with him.'' 

'Doesn't It look as though she 
wernf Harris protested. •'She's fol¬ 
lowed him half around tho globe. If 
she'd been happier away from him. 
she'd have stayed away from him." 

So Intent bad been tho men upon 
their talk that neither had noted the 
paaslng of the minutes or that tlie 
mall steamer had distributed her mall 
and passengers; and whon a sirvant 
entered bearing lamps, nnd from the 
office the Consul's clerk appeared with 
a bundle of letters from the steamer, 
both were taken by surprise. 

"So late?" exclaimed Hemingway. l 
must go. If I'm to imll at daybreak. 
I've little time!" 

A S he advanced toward Harris 
with his hand outstretched in 
adieu, tho face of the Consul 
halted him, With the letters, 
the clerk had pluocd upon the tabic a 
visiting-card, and the Consul stand at 
It In fascination. Moving stiffly, he 
turned if so that Hemingway could see. 
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came bock to him phni.i-i the girl lmd 
last address'd to liim: "You can com¬ 
mand the future, bui you >un not 
change the past, i cannot many you. 
or any one! I am not free!" 

And then to comfort himself he called 
up the look he hod surprised In her 
eyes when he stood holding her hand.. 
In his. lie clung to n ns n drowning 
man will clutch even at a piece of float¬ 
ing Hcawcod. 

In a voice strange to him lie hoard 
himself saying: "Why do you think 
that? You’ve get to tell me. This 
'morning I nuked Mrs. Adair to marry 
inc." 

The Consul exclaimed In dismay: "I 
thought 1 wan In time. I ought to have 
told you days before, but"— 

'Tell me now.' - commanded Homing 
way. 

"1 know it In a thousand ways." be¬ 
gan Harris. "But to convince you," he 
went on. "1 need tell you only one. I 
we I’ve got to show you. it's kindest, 
after all. to cut quick." He leaned 
further forward and his voice dropped 
Speaking quickly, he said: 

Tout summer I lived In a bungalow on 
the Pearl Road. Fearlng's house win 
next to mine. This was before Mrs. 
\dalr went to live at the agency, and 
while she was alone In another bunga- 
'ow further down Uic road. X wan III 
that summer; I couldn't sleep. J used 
lo sit nil night on my veranda und pray 
for the sun to rise,- No one could sen 
me. but. | could see the veranda or 
Fearing'* house and Into Ills garden. 
And night after night I saw Mrs, Adair 
creep out of Keating's house, saw him 
walk with her to tho gate, saw him In 
the shadow of tho bushes take her In 
his arms, and saw them kiss. No one 
knows that but you and I, and." he 
cried defiantly, "it Is impossible for us 
to believe III of Polly Adair." 

Hemingway rose nnd slowly and 
heavily mov-d toward the door. "1 will 
not trouble them any more." he added 
"I’ll leave at sunrise on thal boat." 

I N the doorway Hemingway halted 
and turned back "Why." he 
asked dully, “do you think Fear¬ 
ing Is a fugitive? Not that ll 
mutters to her. since she loves him. 
or that U matters to me. Only I want 
her to have only the best." 

Again the Consul moved unhappily. 
"I oughtn't to toll you," he protested, 
“and if I do I ought to toll the State 
Department and a detective agency 
first _ They want him. or a man like 
him." His voice dropped to a whis¬ 
per. 'The man wanted Is Henry 
Brow nell, a cashier of a bank In Wal¬ 
tham. Mass, thirty-five years of age. 
smooth-shaven, college-bred, speak¬ 
ing with a marked New England ac¬ 
cent. und—and with other marks that 
tit Fearipg Ukc the cover on a hook. 
They arc positive he is on the coast ol 
Africa. 1 put them off. 1 wasn't sure." 

"You've been irotectlng them." said 
Hemingway, 

"1 wasn’t sure," rcltcratid Harris 
“And if I were, the I'inker turn can do 
their own sleuthing. TU. man's living 
honestly now. anyway, isn't hr?" hr 
demanded, "and she lOV'S him VMSv 
should I punish her?" 

Ills tone seemed lo rhullvngc and up 
braul. 

•Ytixnl God!" or.rd thr oilier, "I'm 


On It Hemingway road. "George S 
tiheyor." and, on a lower line, Ttcpir 
sinting the Pinkerton Agency." 

Hemingway, with a groan of d -. 
may. exclaimed aloud; 

Tt Is the endP 

From the darkness of the outer -f 
flee a man stepped softly Into the c!r 
do of tho lamp, 

"'It Is the end'?'' he repeated in¬ 
quiringly. He spoke the phrase with 
peculiar emphasis. His voice mm cool, 
alert, authoritative. "The end of 
what?" he demanded sharply. 

In the silence the detective raov.'d 
Into the light. He was tall and 
strongly built, his taco was shrewd 
nnd Intelligent. 

"Which of you 13 the Consul'." he 
■ sked. But he did not take his eves 
'ro ra Hemingway. 

"I am the Consul." said Harris. Be; 
still the detective did not turn Crum 
Hemingway. 

"Why." he asked, "dhl this gent e- 
mnn. when hr read my card, say, 'It >* 
tho end?' The end of wlial? Hus 
anything been going on here that Crane 
tq an end when ho saw my curd?" 

Harris saw his friend slowly retreat, 
slowly crumple up Into n chair, slowly 
raise hla hands to cover his fare. A* 
though In a nightmare, he heard him 
saying savagely: 

"It Is the end of two years of hell, 
it la the end of two years of fcai nnd 
agony! Now | shall have peace. Now 
I shall sleep! t tlmnk God vim v<- 
• ome! I tlmnk God I cun go buck!" 
Harris sprang between the tw - no 
"What does this mean?' he . mi 
mamled. 

Hemingway raised Ills eyes „nd sue 
ieyed him steadily. 

"It means." he said. That | have d . 
reived you. Harris—that I am tho man 
yon told me of. I nm the man they 
want." He turned to the officer. 

T fooled him for four months.'' he 
said. "I cotlldn t tool you for five mm 
utes." 

Tile eyes of the detective dunr-if 
with sudden triumph. He shot an eugn 
glance from Hemingway ;o the I'nn 
sui 

'Thu man." he demanded, "who is 

he?" 

With an imputient gesture Homing 
way signified Harris. 

■'He doesn't know who I dm." lie 
said. "He knows me ns Hemingway I 
am Henry Brownell of Waltham 
Mass." Again his fare sank into the 
palms of Ills bunds. “And I'm tired 
tired," lie moaned, "j am kick of nor 
knowing, sick of running away. I give 
myself up." 

The detective brent ied a High of le 
hof thut seemed to issue from li im 
soul. 

"My God.' Iin sighed, "you've given 
me a long chase! I've hail eleven 
months of you. and I'm.us sick of Mils 
as you ate." He recovered himself 
shurply Ah though reciting an Incan¬ 
tation, lie addressed Hemingway in 
crisp, emotionless note* 

"Henry Brownell!" hr chunleii, "| 
nr rest you in the name of the Com 
monwcnlth _.f Miissnchusellg tor tlu 
t-bhrey of the Waltham Title and 
Trust Company. | understand.' lie 
added, "you waive extradition nnd re 
turn wii'ii mo of your own free villi'" 
Will. I. h face still In his hand 
II- n ngw iv murmured ussem tv- .i 


tec tire stepped briskly and unltivnad 
to the table and Mated hlawlf. 

T want to send a-isgi home, Mr. 

Consul." he said "May I use y»w 
cable blanks?' 

I NSIDE the skull of Wilbur IfamU 
of Iowa. U. 8. A_ American Con¬ 
sul to Zaniibar, East Africa, 
there was gxfing forward a 
mighty struggle that was not fit to put 
Into words. 

What was his own duty he could not 
determine, That of Hemingway he 
knew nothing, he could truthfully tes¬ 
tify. And if now Homingway claimed 
to be Henry Brownell, ho had no cer¬ 
tain knowledge to the contrary. He 
foresaw that his friend nerd only send 
a wireless (Tom Nantucket nnd at the 
wharf wltuesses would aagrm to es¬ 
tablish hi# Identity and make It evi¬ 
dent the detective had blundered. And 
In the meanwhile Brownell nnd hla 
wife, In some Mttlrment still further 
removed from olrservation, would for 
tho second time have fortified them- 
eelves against pursuit and capture, lie 
aaw the eyes of Hemingway fixed iiimiB 
him In appeal and warning. 

The brisk voice of the detect Ira 
broke the silence. 

"You will testify. If need bo. Mr. 
Consut," he said, “thal you beard tha 
prisoner admit lie wus Henry Brow¬ 
nell nnd that ho surrendered himself 
of his own freo will?" 

For an Instant the Consul hesitated, 
then he nodded stiffly. 

"i heard him," lie said. 

T HREE hours later, at 10 o'clock 
of the same evening, the de¬ 
tective and Hemingway 
leaned together „n the slen n- 
ship's rail. 

"You are sure." Hemingway si hi. 
"you told no onn?" • 

"No one.” tho detective answered 
"Of course .tour hotel proprietor 
knows you'!*' sailing, but he doesn't 
know why. And. by sunrise, well be 
well out at sen." 

The words caught Hemingway by 
the throat, He had seen ter ror »h- 
Inst time: that morning for I lie Inst 
time had looked into lor eyes, had held 
her hands in Ids, With a pain that 
^seemed Impossible to support, he 
'turned Ills buek upon Znnglhur and alt 
it meant to him. And, ad he turned. * 
he faced, coming toward him, across 
Ihe moonlit deck. Fearing. 

With a polite but nuthiritative ges¬ 
ture Fearing turned to tlu detective 
"I have something to say to tills gen¬ 
tleman before he satis," he said: 
"would you kindly stand over there?" 

Turning his hark upon the deter - 
Uvo, nnd facing llemlngway. Fearing 
began abruptly. His voice was sunk 
to a whisper, hut he spoke without 
Hie slightest sign of trepidation. 

"Two years ago, when 1 was Indict- 
ed." he whlsjerod. "and ran nwn>. 
Polly paid hack half of the sum I 
stole. That left her without a t*enny; 
that's why she took lo thiN typewrit¬ 
ing. Hlncn then. I have paid hark 
nearly all the rest. But Polly was not 
satisfied. -She wanted me to l ike m> 
punishment and start fresh, She knew 
they wi re watching her so she couldn'i 
write this to me. hut she earn- to me 
by a roundabout way. And at! the 
time she's been here, she’s been bee 
ging me to go back and give myself up 
I couldn't see it. I knew in n few 
months I’d have paid back all I took, 
rod I thought that was enough Hut 
she said I must lake m> medicine In 
our own country, and stmt squar* with 
a clean slate, She’s don- a lot for mi 1 , 
iint whether I'd hnvo done that for her 
o* not, l don't know. Hut now. I 
mint! What you dhl to-night to save 
me. leaves me no choice. So. pi 
sail"- 

With an exclamation of anger Hire 
tngway caught the other by (lie -boulder 
nnd dragged him lioser. 

"To save \ mil" he whispered. "f 
didn't do It for you. I did It that y ou 
both could C'teape together, to give you 
time"- 

"But I tell you." protefited Fearing, 
"sho doaan't want me to escape. And 
maybe ahn'g right. Any way. w. 'ro axil- 

lug with you at"- 

"We?" whispered Hemingway, steady¬ 
ing hla voice, “Then then your wir 0 
Is going with you?" 

"My wife."' Fearing exclaimed. "1 
haven't got a wife! if you menu Polty 
— Mrs. Adair -he Is my sister! Anil 
ihe wants to thunk you Kbe's lie- 
low"— 

Hermngwuy fiuog him lo one side ,-,nd 
was raring duwu the deck. 

The detective sprang In pursuit 
"One moment, there! " he -homed. 

But the alert, hronxed young n in 
barred hin way 

In the moonlight Hie Gi-tvi tlx. , , w 
*lial lie was .lulling 
"That's all right,' 

"He’ll b. buck n o 
you don't w.mi him 
want " 
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